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FOREWORD 


HE present issue of “ The Craftsman” offers a num- 
ber of articles representing different phases of the 
textile industry : historical, economic and social, 

From each one of these papers 
it is plain to deduce that a return to long disused 
handicrafts must occur in near future, if the interests 
of art are to be favored, and the good of the artisan to be 


consi 

7 The description of the Hazle- 

mere industries recently established in a England, 

and the notes upon the fireside industries of Kentucky 
i btless receive the attention which they merit. 

As an ally of the craft of weav- 


ing, the art of design can not be passed over in silence. 
But as the treatises and articles written upon this subject 
from the aesthetic ws of view, almost outnumber the 


possible readers of the same, it has seemed best to 
invite thought in a less usual direction. With this inten- 
tion an article has been prepared upon the life-history of a 
design, tracing its origin, dev ent and decay, as 
biologists study the same phases in the history of a natural 
ies. The method of study suggested is based upon 

es of Alfred Haddon, an eminent zoologist of 


Dublin, Ireland. 
The continuity of subject and 
aim which is desired by the Editors of “ The Craftsman” 
to be the distinguis mark of a will be 

issue. That number will 
contain, as its principal article, a sketch of the life and 
work of Robert Owen, one of the chief craftsmen of his 
day, a promoter, together with Sir Robert Peel, of factory 
reform in England, and a philanthropist whose heroic 





iv FOREWORD 
efforts arrested the degeneracy of the English working 
classes. 


The series thus far presented 
in “The Craftsman” offers: William Morris, the reviver 
of mediaeval handicrafts; Ruskin, to a degree, the source 
of the nineteenth century English aesthetic movement ; 
“ The Gilds of the Middle Ages,” under whose influence 
the handicrafts rose to a perfection never before or since 
attained; and “ Notes from the History of Textiles.” A 
natural sequence will therefore be found in the considera- 
tion of the factory system and of legislation relative thereto. 


@ 
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Four-fold screen in ‘‘ United Crafts leather,’’ showing all 
natural marks of skin 








THE DISTAFF 


Idyl XXVIII. of Theocritus of Syracuse, 
Third Century, B. C. 


Tt wing = (as oot literally signifies: a 
ttle picture of manners and customs) is here intro- 
duced as an early tribute to one of the most important of 
the handicrafts. The Syracusan poet, Theocritus, about 
to sail from his pers sa to Miletus, a city of Asia Minor, 
at that time famous for its wool industry, chooses an ivory 
distaff, as a gift for the wife of his friend, a learned and 
wealthy physician. Under cover of an apostrophe to the 
istaff, he pays a delicate compliment to his future host 
and hostess, in a manner wholly worthy of the accom- 
plished court-poet that he was. But this mere grace of 
diction is not the q - which gives a permanent value 
to the Idyl. Its right admittance to the history of tex- 
tiles is generally —— and it is most frequently 
quoted, as rape ee which = ae . 
inning and weaving were <o . peop 
the Mk editerranean coasts, even after the decay of the 
a systems which had made them great, and after . 
uxury had seized them with its enervating and disinte- 
grating tendencies, 


aa ee wool-spinning, gift of the blue-eyed 

Labor at thee i iting to wives who sek the good of thei 
Trustfully cmt scale tae the far, famous city of 
Where stands ’ — of Venus uprising ’mid reeds 


Thither we we ask ron m4 his gift of smooth seas and favor- 
ing breezes, 
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So that i as am ge !) Nicias, our friend, may greet 


Nicias, tare scion of the charming and lovely-voiced 


So that, O distaff of ivory cunningly fashioned, I give thee 
Into the — the wife of Niciss, the skilled “and the 


So shalt thou weave mantles for men and transparent tis- 


sues for women. 


Twice in each year shall mothers of tender lands yield up 
their soft fleeces 
—— Nicias’ fair wife, famed for her beautiful 


e, 
Known for her industry also, and rich in all feminine 
virtues, 


Nor eee our land to women careless 
and slo 

For native - thou of Syracuse, that city planted by 

Deep = marrow of Sicily, vineyard and oil-bearing 

Now well shalt thou guarded be in the house of a man 
wise and gentle, 

ee agape most potent to ward off 

Now shalt thou dwell in Tonia, in the tevdy city Miletus ; 

So that Nicias’ fair wife, T. enis of the beautiful ankle, 

May in the choice of a distaff be favored above her com- 
panions, 

So — = she remember her friend, remember thy song- 

ng giver, 
And at thy § sight, O my distaff, shall one woman say to 
Suche quechapnce tise ta tillies enh alate han Utes 


are most precious | 
English version by I. S. 





NOTES GATHERED FROM THE 
HISTORY OF TEXTILES 


order to picture with strongest expression the most 
primitive times, reference is constantly made to “the 
days when Adam delved and Eve span.” Indeed, the 
arts of spinning and weaving take rank only just below 
that of agriculture in point of antiquity: which fact alone 
would prove their relative importance. After a rude pro- 
vision against hunger and stress of weather, the first step 
toward domesticity and civilization made by a people is 
found invariably to be the fashioning of clothing: the sub- 
stitution of fabrics for skins or plaited vegetable fibres. 
And always, if we search beyond authentic records, we 
come upon myths or picture-writings rich in allusions to 
those crafts which are the subject of the present paper. 
The Greeks, with fine imaginative sense, condensed cen- 
turies of economic history into the representations of their 
goddess of wisdom, when they pictured her beneath 
she was fabled to have created for 
le; or better,as holding the 
, that first and instrument of civilization: 
standing for the foundation of the home, the establishment 
of peace and industry to the exclusion of blood-violence 
ak the the formation of the social bond, the con- 
ception of trade and commerce. 

The crafts of spinning and 
weaving, modified and complicated by inventions, and 
transferred in modern times, as to their exercise, largely 
from man to machine, were long, as is too well known to 
need comment, distinctively feminine employments. This 
to the degree that the distaff came to be accepted as the 
symbol and synonym of woman, “The distaff is speak- 
ing” is the comment of a tyrannical German or Scandi- 


navian peasant, if his wife dares to lift her voice in 
dbantn taut teneteaned ty Gscemndine talon, 
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“ The distaff side’” is a term - frequent occurrence in old 
English genealogical records, ref ae, , as is evident, to the 
female line of descent. Indeed, all literature and history 
from the Hebrew Scriptures and the Songs of Homer to 
the tales of the Puritans have aaa women, either 
virtuous or frail, who have plied distaff and spindle for the 
fashioning of marvels of handicraft. Spinning was — 
sively accomplished by women, and was often carried on 
by large numbers of workers in common, as if the factory 
system had been established on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean three thousand years ago. So it is evident that 
the king’s daughter, the peasant-woman and the female 
slave were pledged by their sex to the same employments, 
and separated by no sharp line of demarcation such as to- 
day divides the self-supporting woman from her affluent, 
or aristocratic sister. “Io these women, who by the very 
nature of their occupation, were a civilizing force, the 
world owes a debt of gratitude not often recognized. For 
they were the unconscious propagators and agents of his- 
tory. That mood or state best described as mental isola- 
tion, which is the accompaniment of manual labor, kept 
their ideas sharply defined, and shut out from their minds 
those rapidly succeeding impressions = confuse paw 
blot one another until chaos ensues. The spinners and 
weavers, plying their fireside a ol no less than the 
rhapsodes of Greece and the Roman singers at the cross- 
roads were the — keepers of tradition, The distaff, 
equally with the stylus, is the symbol and emblem of his- 
tory. The muse Clio, helmeted, shod with the tragic bus- 
kin, and raised to heroic size, no more fitly represents the 
story of man’s endeavor, than does the gentler, more hu- 
manly fair figure of the primitive home and hearth, 
Who as she plied the distaff, 
In a sweet voice and low, 
Still sang of great old houses, | 
And fights fought long ago.” 
And in countries where the 
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pressure of modern times is least felt: in the pastoral lands 
of the Orient, in the poor Italian villages, in the mountain- 
ous districts of Spain, the original types of these spinners 
are still preserved. As an example, one may recall the 
huts scattered about the ruins of the ancient Herculaneum, 
a of Sap wens dome ie oat aiien ble 
groups of s women, girl meas- 
uring the a ios which are to be = into 7 
household linen of her marriage portion, to the aged — 
mother, sinister, scarred, seamed: in every line and 
a replica of Michelangelo’s spinning Fate. 
In passing, one simple fact re- 
feat these humble workers is to be emphatically noted. 
ould seem at first Se their existence and interests 
part of that ephemeral, inconscient life 
wttde Nature scatters with apparent carelessness through- 
out that favored and lovely region. But upon examina- 
tion, the thoughtful observer discovers that the their labor is 
really significant; since with appliances differing little, or 
ee eS ee 
problem confronting them ex t of satisfying 
their personal eee imal fabrics perfect of their 
kind: thoroughly honest in material, strong in texture, 
made not to sell and to consume, but rather to use and to 
keep. Gradually, these observations of fact resolve them- 
selves into an argument for economic reform: that is, a 
return to simplicity in method, the abolition of over-com- 
plicated mechanical contrivances, and, above all, the liber- 
ation of the craftsman from his present condition of servi- 
tude, which results from dividing the steps of manufacture 
into parts so insignificant that no one oe session be 
said to possess his trade; from robbing the power a 
of his individuality by undul we the 
multiplying the functions of t! 
imagination of the laborer demain ae 
consider a part rather ae whole of the plan upon 
which he is engaged, and by depriving him of dat teetes, 
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exquisite pleasure which is derived from the sense of au- 
thorship,—a pleasure old as Creation itself, and repeated 
whenever an artificer looks upon his finished work and 

“ sees that it is good,” whether that work be a world or 


a pin, 

Returning from this modern 
digression to our early spinners and weavers, we find 
that their crafts were often carried over into the fine arts 
by distinguished women = recorded i their n 
work the history which 
lovers, helped to make. H 
first triumph of European civilization over Asiatic despot- 
ism is represented, in the Iliad, as engaged in embroit 
the combats of the Greeks and Trojans; the emotions 
Aeneas, — he ern the Carthaginian wall hangings 
wrought with ae scenes of the Trojan War, are 
familiar to every school boy; while two thousand years 
later, Queen Matilda and her maidens similarly pictured 
the events of another anes in the world’s destiny: 
preparing in the Bayeux tapestry, through the medium of 

istorical document stronger, clearer, 
less susceptible of misconception than the words of the 
clerkly chroniclers who described the Norman Conquest 


of England. 
The crafts of spinning - 
weaving, which, as we have seen, constituted a 

once the distinctive labor and honor of woman, are aa 

dependent upon agriculture. This fact, together with its 

consequence—the interdependence of the sexes— 

has never, a been so well symbolized as in a carv- 

hagus in the Church of Saint John 

aie Eternal Father is seen as 

iocdvenaiaal Labor, giving to Adam an in- 

strument of tillage and to Eve a distaff and spindle, Fol- 

lowing this thought, itis interesting to study the primitive 

industries side by side; dividing the ancient world into 

sections, or belts, according to the animal or vegetable 
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products which furnish the raw material for the exercise 
eae These same divi- 


0s “ find 
pers we sidieaeiee se eee 


i aly and Spain eee oe 
under the lol sheep and beaver, 
the hair of camels and goats. the Ear we find a 
ven ie ee ee 
tions, clothed silk. Along certain rivers, 
fee. th the Nile and the Rhine, and always in low-lying 
lands, the textile fabrics produced were varieties of linen. 
In larger tracts, north of the wool division of both Europe 
xe ieektinstaioaap, Laster qamenpennnaais 
eminine industry. , the great expanse o 
produced, from immemorial times, the raw material, cot- 


adapted to the 
parallel in the silk and tissues with which 
clothe themselves; while a like comparison 
nan the Hindoo mind and the tenuous web of 
fabrics ht in the regions where the doctrines 


Buddha are 

From each of the great divisions 
which we have indicated, it will not be without interest to 
note a few facts regarding the raw material, the finished 
fabrics and the means of cultivation, production and man- 
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ufacture there devised by human intelligence, In this 
brief survey, the elevated regions of Central Asia first 
claim attention as being, without doubt, the home of the 
primitive stock of the entire race of domestic sheep, just as 
they were the lands from whence migrated the parents of 
the modern European racesof men. And the coincidence 
_ a a as the — and -_ of sheep 

ve, from beginnin ormed a striking 
feature in the condition of man, That these animals are 
nat natives of Europe te peussmned trom the tort that tele 
remains have never been identified among the bones of 
quadrupeds found in ancient caves in any ponies of the 


continent, 
The wool produced in the coun- 
tries of the Orient was utilized in 
a at the eastern of 
y by the Phoenicians, whose intelligence and enter- 
prise as craftsmen and merchants have been paralleled 
once only in 3 that by the Florentines of the 
Middle Ages. Tothe great commercial and industrial cities 
of the coast, like Tyre and Miletus, the wool-growers of 
the European districts beyond the Black Sea brought their 
ucts, as well as did the shepherds of Asia. Miletus, 
the sixth century B. C., was most coos its fine 
snow-white wool derived from sheep reared in the interior 
of Ionia, as may be learned from the Greek and Roman 
historians and poets, whose works teem with allusions to 
Milesian fleeces, carpets and shawls, much as modern 
writings contain references to the fabrics of Cashmere and 
Delhi. “To recline on Milesian fleeces” was the ancient 
parallel of our own expression “to lie on beds of down,” 
and from our present knowledge of the art-crafts of classi- 
cal times we may believe that these fabrics — oe 
praise bestowed upon them. “ The lovely 
te Theses names Mle, is i, Lo 


also became the mother of a Sey ech panel 
district of the country now called Circassia, attained a 
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with tribes representing several hundred differing speeches, 
and a close and peaceful contact the most re- 
fined an -most uncultured peoples. From this one 
instance, therefore, is apparent the value of the crafts of 
spinning and weaving, not alone in the economic role 
sah an Ole cabinet nehoreanameen eae 
more, as i agents importance. i 

the peoples who have established 


pplemented 
the work of the wool crafts of the Netherlands, with a so 


of success that a little people of artisans and 
ae influence in the 


43 
g 
=e 


E 
: 
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woven fabric from which were fashioned the togas of the 
pedo the creamy whiteness of which was jealously 
— by their wearers. The brown and grayish pro- 

ts were wrought into coarse textures which supplied 
clothing for the populace: so making of Rome, especially 
in its densely-crowded artisan quarters, the sombre, grave, 
forbidding city so vividly dusctibed by Crawford in his 


“Ave Roma,’ 

f the Em th wiht Alor thon Sal and 
or the ty ona us y indifferent wool 

cane tae ” of Tacitus notes an 
udiiennelt flocks, t one aed absence of skill in 
sheep-breeding; while the Gallic raw — resembling 
hair more closely than wool, furnished the stuff for the 
hooded garments which were used by the native people, 
-— also paint ns, a to the capital, there to be worn by slaves 
needy dependents, for “a fence from wet,” as a 

si a satire of tvenal, In Britain, the people of t, 
who were of ic origin, and more than re 
original inhabitants, first acquired the arts of spinnin 
weaving. But, in the fourth Christian an see 
raising was actively pursued in all parts of the islan 
may be learned from a congratulatory address cael 
to the emperor Constantine, upon his accession to power 
at York; in which document the writer describes the 
country as rich in “an innumerable multitude of tame 
flocks, distended with milk and loaded with fleeces.” But 
over the western countries already mentioned Spain held 
an undeniable advantage. Its varied surface came to pro- 
duce a a variety in the breeds of sheep, from 
the f sikeaiie al the the richer plains to the smaller races 


of the gh a Furthermore, the course of his- 
ve 


tory as oped in the peninsula co-operated favorably 
with the physical qualities of the country. The races of 
the weary § animals were advantageously crossed 
and modified by thesuccessive introduction of distinguished 
and differing species: first, from Asia, by the very early 
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Phoenician colonies in the ae the modern Cadiz ; 


, from during 
ee inthe hid ent saan * ec he 


aly bythe Romans, daring paragon undred 
ss tly, again oon tavtieties Mincaeatenenae. 

tained a foothold in the country for nearly eight centuries. 
The various modified by crossings, climatic influ- 
ences and f finally resulted in the large, long-wooled 
sheep of the plains often naturally colored aes aataitie 
the mountain sheep with fleeces of widely differing fine- 
ness and color; among these the merinoes, which held the 
first rank in all Europe until the high development in our 
own day of the sheep of Saxony and Silesia. 

To separate the history of the 
crafts of spinning and weaving from that of the raw ma- 
terials upon which they are exercised, is a difficult task; 
— if the consideration be not limited strictly to the 

d tod rapid hat amaterialprodecedin any given county may 
andra t ama in any givencountry may 
io canal the antipodes without serious loss of time. 
erin it will be well to note things of special interest, 
as they occur in the history of the same crafts applied to 
ener ee 
actory system as developed in eighteenth an 
modified in the nineteenth, and as probably about to be- 
come in the twentieth; finally to note the evolution of the 
craftsman with a view of understanding and furthering 
that which makes for the welfare of those who, together 
with the tillers of the soil, form the class most of all 
necessary to the continuance of government, of en 
of human life itself: a truth which was 
before the birth of political science; when Plato auutnd 
his ideal republic, with the artisans in the commonwealth 
corresponding to the — —_ae and when 
Rome gave to the same class the significant name of pro- 
letarii, that is, the class necessary to the State for the pro- 
duction of offspring. 
















12 
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In accordance with the plan in- 
dicated, the silk industry should next claim attention. The 
rearing of oe —_— ae Coe 

ing their cocoons for the making of costly fabrics were 
first practised in Oriental lands, India, Persia and China 
(as we now know) being most skilful in these a. 
In the last named country, the tradition of the silk culture 
is carried back into the mythological period, and is co-aeval 
with the origin of agriculture itself. The two pursuits, 
husbandry and silk-manufacture, form the subject of 
one of the revered and ancient “Sixteen Discourses to the 
People.” And it is there —— that “from ancient 
times the Son of se cena ) directed the 
plough; while the Em e mulberry tree ;” 
and that these exalted rat a = vt above the 
. labor and exertion, constantly offered an Steal all 
en, “with a view of leading the millions of their subjects 
to ie faithful to their — interests.” 
From India, as it is believed 
relat authority of a court historian of the Byzantine 
-worms were secretly brought to Constanti- 
aes the sixth century A. D., the worms being con- 
cealed in the hollow staves of two commercially inclined 
monks. The same historian (Procopius) relates in his 
secret history, which is the contrast of his official annals, 
the story of the ruin of the silk industry and trade in Con- 
stantinople and Tyre, through the and blindness of 
the government. The Emperor Justinian, actuated at 
first oe a praiseworthy economic impulse, succeeded, 
the aid of the monks, in raw material 
the excessive es demanded by the Persian 
suena He fostered the breeding of silk-worms, ent 
consequently, the culture of the mulberry tree. Then 
having benefited his subjects by the development of an 
attractive and lucrative industry, he proceeded, like many 
a modern official, to deflect the pao the the great enter 
prise from public channels to 
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By a series of tyrannical acts directed alike against the 
manufacturers and the merchants of silk fabrics, he effected 
= ment ee ss Se v9 by 
e i reasury; thus apparently protecting in- 
terests of the trade, while he resorted to the basest means 
of causing its ruin. His schemes were favored and ad- 
vanced by two accomplices of power and great a 
one being the imperial treasurer himself; the other, 
Empress Theodora, who often reverted from the — 
role, which she tried so hard to assume, to the low, im- 
moral instincts of the class and profession from which she 
had been elevated through the caprice and infatuation of 


the emperor, 
From the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, the silk industry spread into Greece; to 
which country the breeding of the worms and largely the 
a the re aeiedeaee middle 
e tw century. At that time, i Sicily, 
— seized Corinth, Thebes and Athens, gained con- 
costo “saith auppesionsste oneneaganamenneeineeal 
apparatus and materials necessary tor the 
practice of their craft, to Palermo, where he forced them 
to reside. From Sicily the industry was extended to 
— and to ae octal’ = first — in = 
tter country bei y the one esta in the 
Tuscan town of Lucca. There, the weavers, obedient to 
an impulse always peculiar to their craft, agitated political 
and economic questions incident to the time, and, for the 
— of —- ame ——— from — city, = 
early years e century. ing, they - 
carried their art to Venice, Florence, Pram apone , vad 
in all of which towns it is yet to-day more or less active. 
Always interesting to observe, the industry is more than 


ee ain aia Maa 
There, nature really justifies the expression: “a smi 
landscape,” for, as it appears in early June, sunlight, 
color, and picturesque objects combine to make a whole 
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enchanting to the traveller who, for the first time, visits 
this region of exquisite beauty. In the vicinity of Milan, 
as one approaches that city by the Lombard-Venetian 
railway, from the east, as far as the eye can reach, there 
lies an expanse of young verdure, suggesting by its inde- 
finable and yet very evident quality the words of Carducci: 
“The divine green silence of the plain.” The rice-fields, 
with their tender plants of short growth, are tended by 
comely sere tearm who stoop gracefully to their task. 
Then, tar and near, stretch lines of the famous 
which received their name from this district of Italy, and 
which are still garlanded with vines, in accordance with 
the practices of husbandry prevailing in the times of the 
poet Horace. een among the tall poplars, 
are short over-spreading trees bearing broad tri-lobed 
leaves not unlike those of the grape-vine, massed in a 
heavy crown. Amid this dense foliage, a man is often 
seen standing at the junction of the trunk and limbs of the 
tree, and carrying a large open bag, much like that of a 
postman and worn in the same way. In his right hand, he 
graspsa knife which hemanages with short decisive strokes : 
at each one severing a number of leaves which, directed 
by his motion, fall into the open receptacle. The tree is 
a mulberry, and the leaves are destined to feed the silk- 
worms, of which there are extensive cultures in the vicin- 
ity and suburbs of Milan, The city proper also possesses 
a a artisan class employed in silk manufacture, and 
proud of its historic past; since these craftsmen, turbulent 
and revolutionary, according to the traditions of spinners 
and weavers, fought in the insurrections against the 
y of Austria, when that power held Lombardy, at 
e middle of the nineteenth century, and thus made them- 
selves a factor not without importance in the cause of 
Italian unity. The beauty of the Milanese manufactures 
in silk is too well known to warrant comment, but the 
color-note lent to the aspect of the city through the dis- 
play of exquisitely tinted fabrics forms a distinctive mem- 
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ory in the mind of the traveler,—and one not unworthy 
to be associated with the great white cathedral and the 


Scala theatre. 
In the history of the come 
ment of silk manufacture, France naturally follows y 
upon Italy. As a consequence of the French expeditions 
into the peninsula, during the wars of the fifteenth cen- 
, white mulberry trees were extensively planted in the 
wed the lower Rhone. The culture was afterward 
carried throughout France, the gardens of the Tuileries 
in Paris alone receiving from fifteen to twenty thousand 
plants. But it was under the administration of Colbert, 
the brilliant, far-seeing minister of Louis Fourteenth, that 
the silk manufacture, together with the other great indus- 
tries of modern France, received the impetus which it has 
never yet lost. To-day, the trees necessary 
food of the silk-worm are found mingled with olive 
groves, throughout the Southern provinces, and follow- 
ing the course of the Rhone as far northward as Lyons. 
Again, in this city—as famous in modern times for its 
beautiful, costly silk manufactures as were Venice and 
Florence in the Middle Ages—we find the spinners and 
weavers restless under authority, and even madly anar- 
chistic. The traveler having mounted to the site of the 
Roman f and overlooking the panorama of the city 
with its two historic rivers and its Pi ue quays, is 
turned by his guide toward a y ted, squalid 
quarter, ome 7 ae Rouge,” which aan 
ing-place o} a governments, sov 
and capital These lodgings and 
the “group” who sent forth the assassin of President Car- 
not, in 1894, and they to-day teem with the similars of 
Bresci and Czolgosz,. Thus the craftsmen of Milan, of 
Lyons and of our own Patterson spin their fatal webs 
which reach over the Alps and across the Atlantic; mer- 
cilessly involving their victims, and indifferent to the peril 
that may be caught in their own toils, 








wine-shops harbored . 
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Passing from the history of the 
silk to that of the cotton industry, we find that the latter, 
as a great modern English and American enterprise, is 
best treated in connection with the rise of the Factory 
System. But a few points of antiquarian interest may be 
rapidly noted. This industry has always been charac- 
teristic of India, and the father of profane history, Herodo- 
tus, quaintly records that “the Indian trees bear fleeces as 
their fruit, surpassing those of the sheep in excellence and 
beauty.” Tents or awnings of cotton, in the Augustan 
age, protected the Roman Forum from the rays of the sun, 
in order that the persons engaged in lawsuits might not 
suffer sun-stroke. In the Middle Ages, the beauty of In- 
dian cotton fabrics excited the admiration of the Venetian 
and Portuguese navigators, and on the discovery of the 
New World, cotton was found to be the principal cloth- 
ing material of the Mexicans. In India, the cotton manu- 
facture is not confined to a few e towns or districts. 
It is universal, and the growth of the raw material is 
nearly as general as the production of food. Everywhere 
the women spend a portion of their time in spinning, and 
almost every village contains its weavers who su 7 the 
inhabitants with the scanty cl required, a 
domestic manufacture conducted with the most primitive 
a tus, it demands neither capital, mills, nor an assem- 
blage of various crafts. But the methods employed are 
worthy of attention, as being triumphs of patience and 
skill, The yarn spun by the dextrous use of er and 
thumb, imbibes, during this process, a warm 
moisture which incorporates the separate threads more 
a than can be done by any mechanical means. 

he fine finish and the durability thus assured have given 
rise to a r belief in the superior merits of Indian 
cotton, which, however, being subj to scientific ex- 
amination, is proven the inferior of the best grades pro- 
duced in the United States. So that all praise is due to 
the spinner who, in her own way, equals the manual 
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dexterity of the Hindoo weaver, whose acuteness of touch, 
flexibility of finger, and hereditary instinct (by caste-laws 
he is bound to the occupation of his ancestors) give him an 
unique place among his fellow craftsmen throughout the 
world, And this in spite of little or no aid from science, 
and in an almost bar condition of the mechanical 


arts. 

In view of the beauty and the 
small cost of Indian cotton fabrics, a period occurred when 
the manufacturers of all European countries were fearful 
of ruin through competition. In the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch and English East India Companies imported 
these fabrics in me ge while the self-deceived 
patriots and pam of the day made their moan 
against the ruin of home industries. In the year 1678, a 
pamphlet was issued in England under the title: “The 
Ancient Trades Decayed and Repaired Again,” in which 
the author bewailed the interference of the imported cot- 
tons with the home manufactures of woolens ; recommend- 


ing that a very high impost be placed upon the former 
arti 


cles, The same writer favored the prohibition of 
stage coaches, on the ground of the injury which they 
did to the hosts of the oe inns, by conveying trav- 
elers too quickly to their places of detains, andren tne 
slight expense to themselves, From these two instances 
= be gathered an estimate of the economic sentiment 
and knowledge of the period, which, after all, differ only 
in re from many actually existing prejudices, At the 
period mentioned, even so sagacious and far-sighted an 
author as oe not escape error - 

th Daniel Defoe did not the 
that it was not merely injurious to the lish woolen 
and silk industries, but also a national ebil “to obtain 
clothing cheaply from abroad, rather than to manufacture 
it expensively at home.” This opini 
“The Weekly Review” edited by the author 
Crusoe, compares very unfavorably with many opinions 
upon trade, credit and currency, which are contained in 
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the same periodical, and have a distinct flavor of modern 
economic thought. Furthermore, in extenuation of Defoe’s 
illogical reasoning, it is but just to say that they reflected 
not only the popular sentiment, but also the governmental 
ideas of the time; since, in the year 1700, nearly a decade 
before the utterance quoted from “The Weekly Review,” 
an act of William II. prohibited the introduction into 
England of Indian calicoes, muslins and silks for domestic 
use, either as apparel or as furniture, under a ty of 
two hundred pounds sterling to be levied upon the wearer 
or the seller. As we know, the English woolen industries 
survived the perils occasioned through the influence of 
the East India Company. They sustained also the far 
more formidable competition of the home cotton manufac- 
es when it = oni forced a os 
ginning of the nineteenth century. roygen 
fine muslin was attempted in sodk Lisesahies and at 
Glasgow, about the year 1780, with weft spun upon the 
jenny; but the attempt failed, owing to the coarseness of 
the yarn employed. When, however, the mule was 
brought into general use, a few years later, both weft and 
warp were produced sufficiently fine for muslins, And so 
uickly did the weaver profit by the improved quality of 
e yarn, that no less than five hundred thousand pieces 
of muslin were manufactured in Great Britain in 1787. 
Simultaneously with the rise of 
the English cotton industry, the Indian craft declined, un- 
til, in 1831, the manufacturers of Bengal presented a peti- 
tion to His Majesty’s Trade Council, in which document 
they set forth the ruin of the home industry and prayed 
for relief from the excessive imposts levied upon their fab 
rics in Great Britain; alleging the injustice of fixing cus- 
toms duties upon the Indian fabrics, while the cotton cloth 
of English manufacture was admitted into their own 
province free of taxation. From this time, therefore, as a 
commercial enterprise, the Indian manufacture gradually 
failed, But as a fine-art craft and a village industry, it 
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can never cease to exist, as long as the Hindoo hand re- 
tains its cunning, the Indian trees “bear their fleeces,” and 
each separate hamlet seeks to supply its own necessary 


articles of use and ne. 
here now remains to be men- 


tioned but one other raw material: flax, which is largely 
employed in the crafts of spinning and weaving. Its use 
is most ancient, since it a in the hieroglyphs, is 
found in the swathing-bands of the mummies, and fur- 
nished the substance of the textile from which were fash- 
ioned the garments of the priests of the great goddess Isis 
in Egypt. It best flourishes, as has ie oiktely vei. 
Sead abu water-courses and in low-lying lands: por- 
tions of Russia, the Netherlands, Northern and Southern 
France, and certain localities of England being especially 
adapted to its production. Its manufactured product, 
linen, constitutes an important branch of industry and 
trade in England and Ireland, which can be included in 
the notes upon the factory system now to follow. 

This scheme of labor, although 
largely a growth of the eighteenth century, and a conse- 
quence of the application of machinery and steam power 
to industry, was not unknown in the ancient civilizations, 
where we find the factory under the disguise of the slave- 
shop. In the Middle Ages, the factory system may be 
said to have developed with the gilds, since it is recog- 
oe in the constitution of ihe wes op, with am a 
craitsman, its journeymen and apprentices. t the first 
factory, in the modern sense, was one established for the 
production of silk fabrics, by Sir Thomas Lombe, in Der- 


byshire, in 1719, 

Throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury the system extended itself, through the localization 
of certain great industries; the separate processes of a 
given manufacture, which formerly had been conducted 
as domestic labor, being brought together and carried on 
in buildings adapted to the purpose. In these places of 
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torture were now gathered men, women and children, 
who worked the longest hours possible with the most 
meagre wages, and under the worst conditions of sanita- 
tion and morality. These were the days of absolute 
laissez-faire, when the free competition of individuals 
was carried to its limit. No — laws existed and the 
condition of the employed —, upon the dispo- 
sition and temper of theemployer. The laborers of Eng- 
land were as wretched ~ hopeless as in the reign of 
Edward Third, and no Black Death came to lighten th their 
misery by halving their numbers. They worked like 
animals, being, in truth, yoked to machines, and they 
were housed worse than their brothers of the stable and 
the stye. As time passed, women operatives replaced 
men, wherever such substitution was possible, and oe 
dren women; such measures assuring a large increas 
— to the capitalists, Pens were adel on 
of canals, in which boys and girls were Sues 
from the scattered cottages, country alms-houses and town 
streets. They were seized by force and mapa by the 
bargemen to the very doors of the merciless mills, In- 
fants of five noe were allowed to work in cotton facto- 
five o’clock in the morning until _— at night, 
and children = — were en out the work- 
ing-day in ties, in an atm averaging one 
hundred twenty degrees. In ge to this severe labor 
which they accomplished under the most aggravating 
— ditions, they often walked a distance of twenty miles 
, to and from the factory, and many records exist of 
too — to be trusted who were literally 
ante their mothers, at the dead of night, to begin 
their hours of torture. 


The rising industrial system so 
conducted, occasioned the maa results for —< 
land. In the closing years of the eighteenth century, 


the children born in the manufacturing centers died before 
arriving at maturity, and those whose tenure of life was 
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the strongest, were physically exhausted long before their 
entrance upon the ST aan of life, There followed a 
notable decrease in the height of the adult population and 
indications of degeneracy caused the rejection of large 
numbers of recruits offering themselves for the army and 

king oem 





navy. Indeed the condition of the wor 

throughout Great Britain d the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth century 
would be incredible, were it not well attested by the most 


reliable witnesses. 

But in the economy of Provi- 
dence an evil is not te be lasting. The free 
competition of individuals was found to be most harmful 
in its results upon the people. The great questions arose: 
Has the Government the right of interference? Shall 
society suffer that individuals may profit? Shall the next 
and succeeding generations be weakened that private 
estates may be ed? 
oppresing the publ sind, oo tne sao ae 

i e public mind, were first agitated in Parlia- 
ment by Sir Robert Peel, himself a master manufacturer, 
who had risen to wealth, power and station through the 
new system of labor. He was therefore fitted by an ex- 

ence to understand the evils which he chose to com- 

t and his Bill, presented in 1802, had for its object to 
interfere legally with the natural tendencies of unrestricted 
ee oe ee human beings. It was en- 
titled : 


“An act for the preservation of 
the health and morals of apprentices and others employed . 
in the cotton and other factories.” 

This bill was the forerunner of 
later and more comprehensive Factory Acts, introduced 
in successive Parliaments by Sir Robert Peel and the fol- 
lowers of his initial step. From time to time, the work- 
ing classes obtained new concessions and a larger freedom, 
until in 1878, the laws regulating the terms of their em- 
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torture were now gathered men, women and children, 
who worked the longest hours possible with the most 
meagre wages, and under the worst conditions of sanita- 
tion and morality. These were the days of absolute 
laissez-faire, when the free competition of individuals 
was carried to its limit. No factory laws existed and the 
condition of the ae depended solely upon the dispo- 
sition and temper of the employer. The laborers of Eng- 
land were as wretched and hopeless as in the reign of 
Edward Third, and no Black Death came to lighten their 
misery by halving their numbers. They worked like 
animals, being, in truth, yoked to machines, and they 
were housed worse than their brothers of the stable and 
the stye. As time passed, women operatives replaced 
men, wherever such substitution was possible, and chil- 
dren women; such measures assuring a large increase of 
— to the capitalists. Pens were established on the 
of canals, in which boys and girls were collected 
from the scattered cottages, country alms-houses and town 
streets. They were seized by force and whipped by the 
bargemen to the very doors of the merciless mills. In- 
fants of five years were allowed to work in cotton facto- 
ries, from five o’clock in the morning until eight at night, 
and children of eleven were confined throughout the work- 
ing-day in bleacheries, in an atmosphere averaging one 
hundred twenty degrees. In addition to this severe labor 
which they accomplished under the most aggravating 
conditions, they often walked a distance of twenty miles 
a day, to and from the factory, and many records exist of 
chil too young to be trusted alone, who were literally 
driven by their mothers, at the dead of night, to begin 
their hours of torture. 
so 


The rising industrial system 
conducted, occasioned the most 7 results for Eng- 
land. In the closing years of the eighteenth century, 

the children born in the manufacturing centers died before 
arriving at maturity, and those whose tenure of life was 
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the strongest, were cally exhausted long before their 
entrance upon Lee life. There followed a 
notable decrease in the height of the adult et a 
indications of degeneracy caused the re 

numbers of recruits offering 9 co the a 
navy. Indeed the condition of the or the army and 
throughout Great Britain d ou ee 
eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth century 
Cee Oe OE Sy ee 


ble witnesses, 

But in the economy of Provi- 
dence an evil is not aed se pa nen Bag oy The free 
competition of individuals was found to be most harmful 
in its results upon the people. The great questions arose: 
Has the Government the right of interference? Shall 
society suffer that individuals may profit? Shall the next 
and succeeding tions be weakened that private 
cotaten maaip tic GE? 





These momentous questions 

the public mind, were first agitated in Parlia- 

Ee Robert Peel, himself a master man 
who had risen to wealth, power and station through the 
new system of labor. He was therefore fitted by an ex- 
ience to understand the evils which he chose to com- 
t and his Bill, presented in 1802, had for its object to 
intectere legally with the natural tendencies of unrestricted 


ee 2 a It was en- 


“An act for the preservation of 
the health and morals of apprentices and others employed . 
in the cotton and other factories.” 

This bill was the forerunner of 
later and more comprehensive Factory Acts, introduced 
in successive Parliaments by Sir Robert Peel and the fol- 
lowers of his initial step. From time to time, the work- 
ing classes obtained new concessions and a larger f 
until in 1878, the laws regulating the terms of their em- 
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ployment were thoroughly codified, the workman being 
thereby given the widest freedom and the employe re- 
stricted within the narrowest limits of personal power con- 
sistent with the spirit of the times. 
To the name of Sir Robert 
Peel must be joined that of Robert Owen, the apostle of 
factory reform. He was like the great parliamentarian, a 
man skilled in economic and philanthropic questions. But 
his wisdom came from his first experience as a workman, 
rather than from that of his successful later life; for begin- 
ning as a child cotton-spinner, he rose, at the age of nine- 
teen, to be the overseer of five hundred operatives. And 
although the manufacturer, his employer, was a man not 
unkind to his workman, yet the system so overpowered 
individual will and effort that the evils were almost intol- 
erable. When the young Owen had made himself the 
ablest member of his craft in the Limited Kingdom and 
gained acknowledgment of his great administrative ability, 
e turned to remedy the abuses whose enormity he had 
learned to understand during his experience as a child 
laborer. He consecrated his mature and his 
Christ-like sympathy to rescue English children who had 
known no cradle but the hut or the cellar, and who, ex- 
cept for him, could have looked forward to no rest on the 
hither side of the grave. The spirit of Robert Owen 
walked abroad, stirring alike Parliament, economists, peo- 
le, and, at last, mingling with the new English art. 
Millais and Holman Hunt of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, each condensed within the narrow limits of a can- 
vas the story of the Divine Carpenter; giving it a modern 
significance which compelled attention, even though it ex- 
cited the ridicule and scorn of the critics and London 
society. The earlier of the two pictures was that of Mil- 
lais, who named his book: “Christ in the house of his 
parents,” a title which was often changed into that of 
“The Carpenter’s Shop.” At the time of its first exhibi- 
tion, a critic, in Charles Dickens’ “Household Words,” 
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wrote of it a detailed description which is a com- 
mentary on the then attitude of London tow: ae 
The critic condemns the picture as mean, odious, 
sive, revolting; as reminiscent of the gin-palace, the 
pital and on East End. To-day, no — would 
dare so to express himself, for the claims of Whitechapel 
to consideration, pity and assistance are broadly recog- 
nized. And Millais, like Robert Owen, pleaded the cause 
of the child-laborer, when he showed the little Christ in 


the company of the older, distressed oak tenet 
csmns estle Sie than sorely wounded a tay secking 


aid from his parents. Another phase of the same subject 
was treated in the second picture: Holman Hunt’s 
“Shadow of the Cross,” in which the interior of the car- 
penter’s shop is again displayed. This time, the innocent 
victim of society is represented as a mature man, with his 
foot treading a serpent-like shaving which trails its 
length across the , and his arms stretched out in 
weariness, the shadow of the Cross: that other 
name for the daily crucifixion of toil. 

In our own day of science— 
social as well as physical—the oie of the workman to 
the free gifts of nature are recognized. Darkness, dirt, 
sewage and smoke are no longer regarded as the fit envi- 
ronment Stem teteaseteanaiadeeand 
the town of w dges, immersed in dust and 
germs is near at yr oe 
tation, » oe food, and, Sete thought and recreation, is to 
lead him back to nature. 

ae The ee system, with all 2 
crying abuses, is now seen to have been a necessary step 
in social evolution. Indeed, it has been characterized by 
Mr. Carroll Wright, the United States Commissioner of 
Labor, as far in advance of any previous system of pro- 


duction. 
The evils of the earlier days he 
believes to have been the results of labor which had be- 
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come pauperized in the agricultural districts and, in his 
opinion, the factory has not so much destroyed the home, 
as it has enabled the members of broken families to earn 
a livelihood. The cottage of the old-time industries— 
continues Mr. Wright—was not the ideal home pictured 
by poetry. History calls it a hut, and there the looms 
and the wheel disputed with the inmates for room. No 
surveillance of manners or morals was possible, and iso- 
lation tended toward the development of vice. The 
factory by giving regular employment to the unskilled and 
the ignorant, becomes an active power for the elevation 
of the race. It does not, as has been alleged, develop de- 

eneracy in the skilled, but is rather an educative means 
or the untaught. It is easily the best scheme of labor 
which has been yet devised, 

From this favorable view as 
contrasted with the darker aspect of the question but one 
deduction is possible. The present labor system, like all 
human expedients, is a mingling of good and evil. It is 
temporary to a degree, and in order to be made useful, it 
must be constantly subject to change, like life itself. It 
must accept the now waiting and transforming touch of 
science. Meanwhile the question what will be the next 
stage in the evolutionary series: Slave-shop, workshop, 
cottage, factory, is one that must stir the hearts of all men 
to whom “ nothing that is human is foreign.” 


“~ 














REVIVAL of ENGLISH HANDICRAFTS: 


The Haslemere Industries 


Modern 
civilization 
Xx RY BO SAA UZ » Ve pg 
Rs 4 A, NECA «nits power 
5 || Ini ittnsf Nettl* machinery 
and 


for savi 
labor and 


country 
i leads the 
world in this 

B class of in- 
ventive abil- 
ity. It is pleasant, therefore, to those who have feared 
— hand ee forget its , to know that in 
_ <a factory lite there are places 

ann of long ago are being re-estab- 


Quietly, through England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, such crafts are getting a firm 
foothold, The advent of machinery and steam had well 
nigh crushed them out, but in far quarters almost inacces- - 
sible to the busy manufa aaa Saree 


their own resources, wheel, the loom, the 

simple tool had ee eae ready to be called 

into active work again. ee a 
ee reviv 


F 
been slowly gaining force. Gra a keen desire for a 
general renewal of the ancient handicrafts was felt. 
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Through the length and breadth of the British Isles, in 
small hamlets, in parish rooms, in distant lonely cottages, 
cumecen in quest line See ham the 
hand began again to work with the old time 

Many interests united in this 
impetus toward handwork, Ruskin, Morris, Burne- 
Jones, and others, used their efforts for an art uplifting 
and joyful, where hand, heart and mind would work to- 

er; earnest women of the highest rank gave their in- 
uence to the movement to help increase the incomes of 
their poor tenantry; social w called for handicrafts 
that the people might keep happy and employed in the 
home villages and not rush into the crowded cities; phil- 
an ss cart ligints enpeeie haben ian 
ing of work to the lame, the blind, the aged who 
are obliged to pass the weary hours idly. 

So widespread was the move- 
ment that a combined action of all of these workers was 
felt advisable, and about eighteen years ago the Home 
Arts and Industries Association was formed with its 
headquarters at Albert Hall, London. In this interesting 
Association are banded together handworkers of ev 
description and aim. It may be but a class of a few li 
children making baskets in some lonely ve may 
be an industry with its work placed on a busi ¢ foot- 
ing, which asks for patronage not on account of the needs 
of infirmities of the workers but for the intrinsic value of 
the product. All are united, however, from the least to 
the greatest in creating ros ideals in the people, in 
making good conditions of labor, and in bringing happi- 
ness through interesting, useful handwork. 

It is to the class known in the 
a wr C and oon myers om as a ae d 
industry” (regularly competing in open market t 
the Weaving and Tapestry Houses of Haslemere belong. 

A more ideal setting for a vil- 
lage industry, whose avowed purpose is to make good 
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hand-made materials under ideal conditions, could scarcely 
be found, In the southwest corner of Surrey, in — 
valley between wooded cliffs, is the little town whi 
straggles picturesquely in winding lanes like wandering 
vines up the steep slopes. In summer, in the near dis- 
tance, the eye traverses stretches yellow with and 
broom, and le with heather u tothe high, dark ridge 
of Hindhead. On the top stands high a ainst the sky 
cross which marks Gibbet Hall, where the execution of a 
sailor’s murderers once took place. Below the cross is a 
romantic lonely hollow called the Devil’s Punch Bowl, 
around whose rim Smike and Nicholas Nickleby, as they 
were going from London to Portsmouth to seek their 
fortune, walked and read the description of the sailor’s 
murder, 


The atmosphere of Haslemere 
re ae eee Here George Eliot lived on the 
Shotter Mill way, dall built high on Hindhead and 
Tennyson’s home looked out on the Blackdown. Artists 
and writers still gather here. 

The village keeps its mediaeval 
a ance, The cottages of the people are low, with 

ting tiled roofs. These ancient hand-made tiles of 
many varieties are well known to architects and antiqua- 
rians, The lanes are often so steep that the sidewalk is 
only on one side, while a . ahetate cliff rises on the 
other. The sidewalk grad ascends above the road- 
way and the cottages open on the sidewalk with a steep 
—— a to the ae This gives a = 
and picturesque eifect to stone cottages and the 
half timber houses with their over ing stories. The 
workers in the Haslemere Industries live in such homes 
as these, surrounded from birth with charming nature and 
the simple artistic handwork of man. 

In only one instance does Hasle- 
mere leave its quaint, old-time life and become an ugly 
modern business village. From the railroad station deep 
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- to the quaint little oe ie hod 
ae al ions seem to struggle tora footing. Foun 
rept saa street with work shops, stores and work- 
ing men’s houses crowding one another together. When 
the road begins to rise out of the narrow v , the Weav- 
ing House and its close companion, the Tapestry House, 
stand as if to utter a protest and block the way against 
the farther march of ugliness. Beyond them the open 
valley stretches, the wooded hills show winding paths and 
the birds sing in meadow and copse, 
In front of the Industries the road 
oer eee so that the buildings are partly below the 
level, dges swing across from the road to the second 
stories, and steps lead down to the ground floors of the 


a From the windows of the 
Weaving House the steady click and thud of the ee 
and thew he whieh heehee are heard by passers-by. 
Hadar Weave ldedry” toad tae he tame 

eaving In try,” an iW, a 
bids visitors welcome. 


28 





More than eight years 
these industries were started that the village girls mig 
have ha; pee and remain in the fresh o. 
felt ty th Ys bli ited f » Joseph King, whose 

t € public spiri ounder. g, W 
home was in their midst, that beautiful hand-made ma- 
terials were needed and would have purchasers if the 
any were offered, His confidence was justified, 

small beginning the industries are now 7 
housed. Two workshops of two stories <i 
attractive, adequate to the needs, are filled fh happy 
appreciative workers. designer for both houses 
. Godfrey Blount, a well known artist. His wife i 
the inspiring director of the Tapestry House. The 
Weaving House is also under a capable manager, who 
goes in and out among her corps of workers, advising, di- 
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recting sestuting—~eemneiiinen ot Bix wheel, again 
at the loom over some intricate om cme must be 
worked in by the hand rather than by the shuttle. 
Each day its visitors who 
have heard of the rare linen and cotton fabrics, and have 
often come long distances to see them. At such times 
= cael low with color, for out from deep 
carved cheats and from high old presses, are taken the 
woven stuffs, delightful in texture and harmonious in 
color, and hung up or thrown over tables. The ma- 
terials eo for myessiainen and sometimes a 
ey are or many purposes—hangings, table an 
sideboard covers, dress goods, etc, A revival of a beau- 
Oe Re eee eee eee 
, and sim: ae made with treadle weaving. 
istinct c 


‘have a cter of design which belongs to 
the Haslemere Industries. 


pebrn tags Is can be seen 
at the looms making like materials warm colored 
walls and sloping make a constant sunshine 
within. Soft green win draperies obscure the too 
Sedlient diiumtas Rakt atti quis einai Ga tie 


windows. 
The se poms pera _—_ 


rooms, the mediaeval furniture of 
ata looms, the bold fine pF the stuffs, the 
white aproned village workers. whe wide stret 

meadows and steep hills of fair a as seen throug 
aa a earl picture of labor under ideal 


‘ si + Sor the eeaanomeaaneee 
ouse is princi or preparation 
Here the village gir ie at work at _—— uh, 
spooling jacks, ‘niesieas ant end sauna aa 

oe ee beyond 
mer Ne senna nelly Fons yo ool rugs 
with harmonious designs and chities in 2 gedilara 
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this branch of the industry. Great stores of soft colored 
vegetable-dyed wools line the shelves on the walls. 
elsh and Scotch cottages supply much of this material. 

The second floor of the Tapes- 
try House is devoted to “ peasant tapestry,” a rich linen 
applique work suitable for wall hangings and ceremonial 
uses, as well as for enriching materials for home decors- 
tion. This is like its sister, the weaving room, in its 
coloring. On the upper side walls Mr. Blount has 
wrought in gesso with his own hands fine characteristic 
cng On shelves stand German and English hand- 
made pottery picked up by Mr. Blount in his journeys 
among peasant home workers. Rugs and applique em- 
becaperteny rich with traditional design, hang on the lower 
walls. 

The same workers continue 
year after year. They have pride in their work and ap- 
preciation of it. As yet they do not carry out their own 
designs, though Mr. Blount would desire this if possible. 

The spirit of the workrooms is 
happy, helpful, natural and industrious. Rush and worry 
are never present. Haslemere materials are to be found 
in use in the homes of the workers, showing their love 
for their handicraft. 

The industries are self-support- 
ing, though not yielding heavy revenues. The wages 
are not large, but, as it costs less to live in Haslemere 
than in London, the sum received is perhaps of equal 
value. The sales of material are continuous though not 
extensive. They have increased in amount in proportion 
as the English — have grown to appreciate the value 
of handwoven stuffs. They find their market in Hasle- 
mere in the daily visitor, and in London at the Peasant 
Arts Society, 8 ’s Road, Bayswater W.; the Gild 
of Handicraft, 9 Maddox St., Regent; the yearly spring 
sale and exhibition of the Home Arts and Industries Asso- 
ciation, and also, at times, at Liberty’s. 
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From the designer and hand- 
worker, Godfrey Blount, Haslemere receives the inspira- 
tion which gives these hand industries their unique char- 
acteristics. Believing that the redemption of art must 
come from workers who, with loving touch, decorate use- 
ful things—be it only simple articles of every-day use— 
Mr. Blount himself lends his hand in all parts of the work. 
He does not expect every village worker to become capa- 
ble of originating beautiful aa he feels the creative 
imagination to be a rare gi t he does successfully 
endeavor to cultivate among his band of workers an ap- 
preciation and spontaneous imagination which will inspire 
the hand to express itselfin some way. That such work 
may give opportunity for higher aims, he would have 

pils learn to draw and also to design. He would also 
oa them study the traditions of art, not merely to copy 
the results, but to feel a sympathy with the sete art 
pr py 1 aceite another’s heart back 
of a design. 


is 

past shows itself in his characteristic use of Coptic mo- 
tives in the materials and in his book, “Arbor Vitae.” 
He feels that the present revival of handicraft will mean 
little for art if it be but a philanthropic occupation for idle 
hours or a means of keepin: from the public houses. 
It must be the dawn of n ions of the charm 
of labor and of the unity of life. orkers everywhere 
must feel the happiness of impressing their own highest 
feeling on the objects they are ing. 

The success of the Haslemere 
Weaving and Tapestry Houses is drawing other hand- © 
workers to Haslemere. On the hills far back in the copse 
a wheel, warping frame and loom are at work in the 
hands of an artistic charming woman. Cheerily she 
makes soft, clinging cotton and linen materials in pure 
white or with the Selicate coloring of sunset skies, 
such fabrics as the Greek matron would have delighted to 
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use for chiton or peplos, or with which the Chanch 


could deck its altars. eiviams - 

a terrace looking down 
on Haslemere a small kiln has been built. Another 
worker, long connected with one of the noted potteries 
in Southern ee now working out his own de- 
signs on hand-made tiles. 

Across the narrow valley, an 
artist and designer of long experience has secured a sim- 

— neta tomes dee Hi was 

ily at work putting ooms in place and setting 

up the mysterious cobwebs of the Jacquard harness. By 

this time exquisite brocades with wonderful designs car- 

ried out in pure silk and threads of precious metals are 
coming from the little shop. 

ootid at, Torenguat 

mere seem to a new art. out 

pee teinasteeaeehe villages are quietly working at 

like crafts. Cottages once poor and dismal are becoming 

prosperous and happy. 

In America, too, we have a few 
such garden spots where the hand is employed in noble 
a as clanaien ten in the oe 
appreciation true w ' 
the Duchess of Sutherland, who has eae successfully 
in the for Novthenn Plighinade and ldendadt Scotland for 
the return of the old handicrafts, 


“Men's eyes see again, 
Men’s minds live again, 
Men’s hands fashion again.” 
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[7 is most usual to consider decorative art from the 
aesthetic point of view; but it may, with profit, be 
treated by the biologist; for all delineations used as orna- 
ment have an individuality and life-history which are in- 
teresting and valuable, independently from their artistic 
merit, The lotus-border, the Greek egg and dart mould- 
ing, the alligator derivatives of Oriental textiles may be 
studied as so many specimens in natural history. And 
rightly to understand and classify them they must be ap- 

with scientific methods. In bi , it is recog- 
nized that in order to seize and to understand the phenom- 
ena of life, the student must form a series : com the 
complex and highly developed animal with a lower form, 
and this latter in turn with a still simpler and less special- 
ized organism. The same means must be employed in 
the stu ft ches reahaagr pensinamrgly pssent sone om 
evolution become things of moment. A complex - 
tion adroitly conceals its source and to determine 
which the a must follow its and less spe- 
cialized forms backward into barbaric art, and thence into 
savage ornament, which is the analogue of the lowest 


forms of organic life, 

It is now recognized that biolo- 
gists, ethnologists and art-critics may work side by side 
and with reciprocal profit; that science has broken or 


without question, The life of a design, like that of an 
animal or a plant, consists of three stages, or periods: in- 
fancy, maturity and old age, or, more simply, birth, 
growth and decay. It is never stationary; but, like liv- 
ing things, undergoes a slow and constant change. 

yi nee! ag tay in 


artistic expression owes its origin to realism 
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tor yielding to that desire to imitate which is among the 
strongest impulses of human nature. The first represen- 
tation of an object, employed as ornament, is intended to 
be true and suggestive; bat especially among barbarous 
people, the delineation fails, because of lack of skill in the 
artist, or the unsuitability of the materials employed. 
This first representation corresponds to the birth of a new 
organism into the world of living things. As the animal 
or plant, immediately on birth, es subject to influ- 
ences which determine to a degree the course of its life; 
so the design, which, although it can not lose the impress 
of the race and civilization ee it, is yet acted 
upon by forces which give it iduality, font provide 
for, or arrest its development. Among these external in- 
fluences may be mentioned the f 


_ Degeneration of the design through incompetent 


Conventional aa for anes purposes, 
plification through repeated copying. 

Debasement resulting from an impertect or per 
verted artistic instinct. 


For purposes of illustration, the 
lotus-design offers a most inviting study. First of all, a 
word must be said regarding the division of ornament to 
which it belongs. According to the adopted 
by an eminent scholar, whose theories form basis of 
the present article, it is a phyllomorph (plant-form), and, 
as such, a to a small class; inasmuch as plant-life 


is passive and does not force itself so a: ely u 

the attention as do the forms of (zoomorphs), 
This explanation would account for the nature of objects 
imitated by savages in their ornament, which consists 
largely of animal forms traceable to their source, if 
the conventions used by the designer be once apprehended. 
According to the same authority, plant-forms in ornament 
are never adopted by those incapable of high civilization, 
and they are generally the sign of peoples already well 
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advanced; since to the inhabitants of cities, they are rem- 
iniscent, representing something lost and regretted: a 
ET 
plants into which a spiritual read are 
able to establish Guanes: tp Sendai art. The 
lotus was introduced by i a established by sym- 
bolism and propagated by the habit and frequency of sight, 
In ancient this flower was a sun-symbol and 
was associated with the eagle and the hawk, which, 
— zoom hs a forms), typified the same nat- 

ural force, a first relationship gradually led to others 
in which the primitive symbol was absorbed and lost. 
So that the lotus became a well emblem of 
life, resurrection, reproductive force and immortality. It 
was ge renee yen several thousand years in 

and appeared as a decorative theme com 


the slimy ooze of the bed of the Nile. This separation of 
the component elements of the was a decorative 
fault, = a marked — of apn 2 ted therefrom, mar- 


otherwise bea ceful pattern. It re- 
mained for another people, ie taeda the making of tex- 


, to remedy the defect by joining the stems of the 
eae so giving to the eg tars nae a fringe. 
In connection with the lotus derivative, the tees 
used another floral a also ee 
o-da ada aaa i 
to-day in tions in stucco, It was 
drawn from the cross-section of the seed vessels of the 
lotus, and its union with the first design was a no 
and ‘happy one. There are indeed a 
whom a my - — ieuentinalin 
originality for Assyrian ttern; asserting it to 
have been ee foetal scarlet tulip which, 
at the ‘ond tee — luxuriantly over the 

x deren allowing the truth of 
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this statement, it remains that the lotus motive overran 
Assyrian art; whether it was accepted from the Nile 
country, or whether it found a pre-existing design upon 
which it could be engrafted. In comparing the flower de- 
sign as a by the two peoples, a critic has thus ex- 


pressed we - 
- e Assyrians borrow 
their motive from Egypt, but they gave it more than 
Egyptian perfection. They gave it the definite shapes 
that even Greece did not disdain to copy. In the i 
frieze the cones (buds) and flowers are disjointed; their 
isolation is unsatisfactory both to the eye and the reason, 
In the Assyrian pattern, they are attached to a continuous 
undulating stem, whose sinuous lines add greatly to the 
elegance of the composition.” 
The textile skill of the 


motive, is plainly reflected in the examples discovered by 
Sir Henry Layard in the Ninevite palaces. In one of 
these there is a repeated and pendant disc or sphere, as a 
variation from the flower; all the pendants con- 
nected by a single cord, which a as if it were drawn 
into nan by their weight. The flower-motive thus, 
among the two earliest artistic , took, with each,a 
distinct form resulting from natural causes. In the Egyp- 
tian temple—which represented the world—the lower por- 
tions of the walls were adorned with long stems of lotus, 
or papyrus—bouquets of water-plants emerging from the 

t river. The Assyrian on the contrary, in- 
luenced by the textile idea, an Suggesting a tasseled 
fringe, is never without a looped base line and is pendant 
rather than upright. It no er recalls the river country 
with its water-plants, but rather the wide plains of the 
Orient, — whose fierce heat the tent, canopy and 
curtain otfered a grateful protection. To illustrate the 
rich, decorative effect of these early systems of ornament, 
no better example can be found than the picture of Sir 
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Edward Poynter, enum © Tits of Sheba at 
the court of King Solomon,” in which the lotus derivative 
and the rosette en ceiling and balustrade to 
oo a bewildering maze of graceful form and brilliant 


From Assyrian ornament, the 
flower-pattern into Greece throu: 


decorators appropriated the design, as modified in Middle 
Asia ; that is, with the flowers represented as partly faded 
and with curling sepals, Architects, painters and potters 
were content to iuce this one design for many cen- 
turies, with but slight variations; thus showing, as a 
critic has remarked, a decorative conservatism in marked 
contrast to the mental unrest of the Greeks, which was 
always seeking new things. Under the false name of the 
honeysuckle — the Greek form is familiar to every 
grammar-school pupil; and no eye, however 
untrained, can fail to recognize the parent of the acroteria 
(roof-ornaments) of the Parthenon in La hn lotus pattern as 
treated under the Theban kings. No less than the 
“Greek honeysuckle,” is the Henk fleur de lis a descend- 
= . a otus-pattern, although it was complicated 
— Assyrian influence, with the date-tree ae sup- 
ported and flanked by horns—a familiar sight 
countries, where this combination was used to Sauen the 
power of demons and of the Evil Eye. The decorative 
quality of these objects was observed esg Crusaders, 
who possibly, also, came to believe in . influ- 
ence, and the fleur de lis was adopted into French her- 
aldry by King Louis VII. on his return from the Holy 
Land, midway te the twelfth century. A lotus ori 
has been acknowledged for the Ionic ca oe 
volutes, if studied in earliest and through th 
tional examples, are plainly seen to be ae oma 
of the sacred water-plant. Finally, the “egg ‘er aul dart” 
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moulding, which passed from the Greek into the Renas- 
cence ornament, is probably a lotus derivative, as many 
of ~ ae bene aes us aa mantis Pg 
and de among ts, and F'ro- 
fessor Goodyear, the American, ican, independently arrived at 
the conclusion that the moulding in question is no 
beside a “simplifi ” lotus design; that is, a form in whic 
one member is dev and accentuated to the partial 
obliteration of the remaining elements. So considered, 
the egg and dart pattern becomes simply a semi-oval left 
‘enone two lotus trefoils, the dart being the central sepal. 
The design first used upon flat ces, was further 
slightly modified, when the flat oval areas were carved as 
rounded projections, 


It would therefore appear that 
the plant-forms used still to-day in the decoration — 
meets our glance from wall and rugs and hangings ma 
largely be traced toa common parent: the lotus, And 
however ill-founded and fantastic this statement may at 
first seem, it has been deduced from patient investigations, 
like those pursued by Darwin in his work upon the “Ori- 


gin of Species,” which revolutionized the world of science. 

The study of design ed 
by the neues method, even gains in interest an it is 
applied to animal forms. The tapestries, rugs and pot- 
tery which compose so large a part of our material en- 
vironment teem with these concealed zoomorphs, A 
wavy line, a scroll, a geometric ery which apparently 
has no relationship with any created thing, is most often 
the long-dev “simplified” form of some bird, 
beast, or fish which, ages ago, seized the ready imagina- 
tion of a semi-barbarous designer. To illustrate this 
point, we have but to avail ourselves of a series of draw- 
ings which are found in Holmes’ “Ancient Art of the 
Province of Chiriqui, Colombia:” an admirable study 
contained in the sixth annual report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, published at Washington, in 1888, 
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The series, copied from Mr. 
Holmes’ study, and printed at the end of the present 
article, begins with a highly conventionalized representa- 
nee SS eS animal, it may be said in 
passing, invariably finds its way into the decorative art of 
its native districts. In the illustration, the salient features 
de techs Go onin hon odhesed ep gE 
ck; Ss ere in triangles ; 
the gaping mouth, with a row of dashes for the teeth; 
altogether, a strong suggestion of the feelings which the 
alligator is capable of — in the semi-barbarous mind. 
. ese suggestive decorations 
having been scattered among the people, produce a new 
class of works, whose ruling feature is “ simplification :” 
that is, types in which the leading features are retained, 
while the minor characteristics are always obscured, and, 
in some cases, almost wholly obliterated. So, in the 
second drawing of the series, the body of the alligator 
is without scales, the Head devoid of eyes, the mouth 
barren of —ae the ome ene io 
upper jaw greatly exaggerated—w st peculi 
would correspond in bio i a highly specialized a 
wing the designers who 
“ simplify,” come others in whose hands the types become 
enerate. In the third term of our series, we find the 
igator reduced to a curved line and a spot; to a curved 
a ing the tag <r, esate te Gen tallies 
spots filli es ma in ine. 
mere suggestion is all that remains of the conventionalized 
alligator of the first term of the series; the strength of the 
simplified form is a thing of the past; decay has invaded 
the design, and its indentity can not be determined save 
by the touchstone of science. 
These illustrations ht be 


indefinitely to show the curious of 
ar ge vegetable, or of animal with coil ee. 
But it is hoped that enough has been said to suggest 
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agreeable and useful employment for an idle hour, through 
serena; daote eotaeeiinmemaren alma sted 
ta ies, tloor-cov Ww S$ or ca 

ee ee ee studies in 
origin, development and degeneration, in whatever depart- 
ment found, are in chord with the spirit of the age. 
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66 “THROUGH the eye and brain to the hand” is the 
germ sentence of a recent inspiring study by 
Prince Kropotkin, an economist who has taken a foremost 
place among writers upon the labor problem. In this 
oe Sarugees a question — Pe Mitac. 
: “the economy of energy required for satistac- 
tion of human needs.” He makes a strong, con 
plea for the union in one person of the scientist and crafts- 
a ane. yt nee ae Galileo and 
made their telescopes with their own hands ; 
I> a whose mind was pre-occupied with windmills 
and horseless carriages, as bag ome Lesereyar 9 
speculations ; and Linnaeus 
ding 4 praccl gardener eae 
daily labor. 


in continues that 
doo hina iia tonnedane contempt of 
manual labor to the height of a theory. He represents 


them as saying: 
the. Ips ah, samutydicenabomgmamenonbeame 
cover ws of nature, engineer must apply 
ene eee ae steel or ee 
iron or stone, patterns engineer, oe 
must work with machines Socata him, not by him. 
No matter if he does not understand them and can not 
improve them: the scientific man and the scientific engi- 
neer will take care of the of science and industry.” 
t such is indeed the attitude 
of the educated class toward ie workman, in America as 
well as in Europe, no one can deny. But yetit isa state- 
ment which must be made and in no spirit of 
resentment toward those favored by birth and position. 
ae situation has grown out of the division of 
labor, which has specialized the task of the workman to 
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such a degree that he has lost all mental pleasure in his 
work. ‘This result was inevitable, but it must be regarded 
as a definite stage in the evolution of industry, ak asa 
stage, necessarily temporary. For even now, a reaction 
is upon us, and there is a revival of the mediaeval handi- 
crafts which can not but result in a renewed sense of the 
dignity of the craftsman. 

In relation to the minute subdi- 
vision of labor now in force throughout the industrial 
world, Prince Kropotkin asks the question: 

“What can a weaver invent 
who merely supervises four looms without knowing any- 
thing either about their complicated movements or how 
the machines grew to be what they are?” 

Further accentuating the same 
idea, he relates with pictorial power a scene witnessed by 
him in a lace-factory in Nottingham, where “full grown 
men with shiv hands and heads feverishly bind 
together the ends of two threads from the remnants of 
cotton yarn in the bobbins. Their celerity is so great 
that one hardly can follow their movements. But the 
very fact of requiring such kind of rapid work is the con- 
demnation of the factory system. t has remained of 
the human being in those shiv bodies ?” 

Through these oned 
words it is plain to perceive the Russian 
nedtaplcowadentmamgatenoiesaanienanl 

ty, knows meaning jus 
despotism, and whose heart throbs with what the Ger 


mans call the “ world-pain.” a once again, toleration 


is here necessary. As Mr. Wright, the American 

economist, has cally shown, the factory system has 

been productive of certain good results, chief among which 

is the extensive employment of the unskilled and the 
ant, who otherwise would go to swell the 

classes. And this is es true in the industrial 

centres of England, notably in Ehaschasten, where the so- 
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called “ cellarage tion” disappeared as a conse- 
quence of the estab t of the great industries. 
Passion and sentiment do not 
aid the understanding of economics, and it is well to re- 
ngiics ecitapetaiatenst aval celemnaicietan 
cottage in early eighteenth century, 
= tad by Mr. Wright, were pursued in huts rather 
than dwellings, in a -laden atmosphere, and amid 
conditions of low m . When the system declined, 
owing to its failure to meet the demands of eae os oa 
factory was censured for inherited evils. Certain of these 
hostile to health, morals and the personal liberty of the 
workmen were abolished by a series of legislative acts 
begun in the first years of the nineteenth century, and 
ai The greatest remaining evil— 
the subdivision of labor—now prevailing universally, is 
revealing its unhappiest results, and will, as all other im- 
perfect systems before it, fall through its own weakness. 
' The remedy suggested by 
Prince Kropotkin is what has been named in France: 
l education integrale, in other words, a knowledge of 
i joined to a practical use of a handicraft : 


this training to be given by the State. The value of the 
workshop, as a adit te illustrated by the clever writer 
in an allusion to the steam engine, which he says can not 
be known in drawings and models only, 
studied in its breathings and throbbings, as he alone can 
oe Sa it, And as is usual, the state- 
concerning the 


ment is fortitied by the anecdote: this time g 
pepe ge: centage meeps Ste mew boy had . 
to open the steam valve at each stroke of the piston. The 
device necessary for the automatic opening of the valve 
failing to occur to the men of science, was at length found 
by one of the boy tenders, who contrived to connect the 
valve with the remainder of the machine, in order that he 
might run away to play with other children. 

The student, continues Prince 
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Kropotkin, must not be sent to a workshop to learn some 
ae handicraft, that he may earn his existence as soon 
as possible; but science must be taught hand in hand with 
its application. Drawing the writer recommends as the 
first step in technical education, and following this, car- 
pentry, the making of patterns in wood, practice in cast- 
ing, and finally work in the smith’s and the cur, a 
workshops: a system first attempted in M 
afterward, in part applied in the Boston School 
nology and the Chicago Manual Training ek 

Specialization, even in manual 

training, Prince Kropotkin would have avoided; since in 
= jon, no one can be a good manual worker, with- 

ving been accustomed to good methods of ‘handi- 
po in the broadest sense. He indicates that each ma- 
chine, however complicated, can be reduced to a few ele- 
ments, and decomposed into a few modifications of motion. 
Consequently, each handicraft is capable of a similar. re- 
duction, and the student who has ed to handle the 
type-tools which number less than twelve, and to trans- 
form one kind of motion into another, has already acquired 
the half of all possible trades. 


The plea of Prince 
for reform in public education can therefore be bali 


summed up as a demand that science shall not be sepa- 
rated from handicraft; that general knowledge shall pre- 
cede special acquirements ; and that all members of society 
shall produce as well as consume. 
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THE FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES OF 
AENTUCHKY 


N the December number of “The Craftsman,” under 

the title: “A New Irish Industry,” an account was 
given of the successful establishment of an interesting tex- 
tile handicraft among the peasants of the West Highlands, 
or Donegal district of Ireland. In the current issue, it is 
possible to offer a few words regarding a no less worthy 
enterprise, which is already yielding fine artistic and eco- 
nomic results in the Appalachian region of our own 
Southern States. 

‘To visit this region is to lose a 
century of the inventions which are regarded as the neces- 
sities of life in the larger American cities and towns. 
Ships, steam-engines and even row-boats are there un- 
known, and the only means of travel is upon horse-back. 
Civilization has left these poor mountaineers far behind in 
all that makes for outward refinement and knowledge of 
the world. But they have, in their isolation, retained en- 
viable qualities, both physical and mental. They are 
strong and lithe in . They are generous and hos- 
pitable, without expectation of reward. Their household 
goods and their clothing are in striking contrast with the 
belongings which commercialism and the love of display 
have thrust upon the open market. 

But these mountain folk are, at 
last, threatened with change. Already, saw-mills are 
supplying boards for frame school-buildings and dwell- 
ings, with which to replace the old log-houses; agents of 
sewing-machines are finding their way to the most ob- 
scure ts; and new conditions and customs are about 
to be established among them. It becomes a question 
whether the baser elements of modern life shall be — 
on to them without protest, and whether honest handi- 
crafts shall be allowed to decline and rages ag among 
them, as they have everywhere failed, when brought 
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into competition with “pe of production. 


° e homely arts 
little effort is needed. Difficulties do not exist such as 
offered themselves to Morris and Ruskin, when they 
sought to establish home industries in the Lake district of 
England. In their case, it was necessary to obtain from 
Sweden looms, as well as weavers, to teach the native 
women the practice of the craft. But in our Southern 
States, there are hundreds of spinners and weavers who 
are skilled in producing the most intricate patterns. Indeed, 
the industry is so widespread and so important, as a 
means of livelihood, that young mountaineers en- 
trance to Berea College, have brought with them 
their hamlets hand spun-and-woven coverlets and stuffs, 
in cotton, linen and woolen, asking the College to accept 
these in payment for their tuition. The institution recog- 
rs ape this fact, the importance of stimulating these 
fireside industries and of finding a market for their pro- 
ducts, is now seeking the best means of accomplishing the 
desired results. 


he stuffs are sold at low 


in ote roy sani 
» an -w or women’s 
he raw material of the linen 
fabrics grows in the hollow lands, in waving masses of 
ts, which must be cut before the bloom of the delicate 
we flower. The flax is then allowed to rot, through the 
action of wind and rain, until the fibre is from 
the outer husk; care being taken 
ment for this process, since, if rotted too long, the fibre 
so weakened that much substance is lost in the prepara- 
tion for spinning. 
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One of our illustrations shows 
the hard labor necessary to free the fibre of the flax from 
the chaff. The man stands at the break made of heavy 
oaken rails, between which he crushes the ties of flax; 

ing them afterward to the women who, laying the 
the ground, strike it 


with heavy, broad knives of oak; 
which the break has crushed. In the 
an oaken bench set with long iron spikes, or teeth, across 
which the flax is drawn. By this process the tow is re- 
moved, and the flax is left in long, soft and en 
which lie in twists and are now ready for the w 
Like the wool and the flax, the 
raw cotton is subjected to various hand processes, which 
are aided by the most primitive tools of home construction. 
Interesting and simple equally 
with the manufacture of the fabrics, are the means by 
we oe sot = These mountain craftsmen a 
perhaps, y dyers ining in our country who 
use the v ble indigo and p Tango lyy og Spe 
they would be highly approved by William Morris, whose 


by 
influence was directed the employment of the ani- 


line colors. Beside and madder, the bark of the 

nut trees and the flowers growing on the mountain sides 

See te eens 

and permanence. ca 

e709 See ee ee 
ort, 


goes on with slow, 

omen — are inter- 
esting not merely as exam primitive industries con- 
ducted for the purpose of supplying the real needs of a 
neighborhood, or section, and consequently devoid of that 
unmistakable commercial quality found in all manufac- 
tures created for an indefinite “market;” but they are 
artistically good as textures and as designs; some of them 
indeed being quite worthy to enter into manuals and text- 
books of the arts of spinning and weaving. 





FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Altogether these fireside indus- 
tries should be fostered and developed, by reason of their 
three-fold good influence—economic, social and artistic— 
upon the mountain population of Kentucky, too well 
known as smugglers, brigands and maintainers of the 
“vendetta.” It is earnestly to be hoped that the followers 
of Morris and Ruskin will sustain these industries and 
bring education to those who so earnestly desire it. 
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Dinner gong from the workshops of the United Crafts 
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THE INFLUENCE of MATERIAL THINGS 


I N choosing things which we are to have constantly about us, we 
should subject them to as rigorous an examination as we do 
those persons whom it is our purpose fo make our friends. In both 
cases, certain moral and agreeable qualities should be requisites for 
admission to our heart and home. For material and inanimate ob- 
Jects have their honesty, their inherent foyousness and good-hamor 
equally with beings who are endowed with powers of motion, 
thought, and speech. If these objects frankly and directly reveal 
their purpose ; if they are found capable of meeting every-day re- 
quirements—which from their sameness and constancy are necessarily 
trying s if they habe, withal, an attractive personality, they should 
be accepted and welcomed. We all have hnown those pleasant sur- 
prises which come upon us as we penetrate deeper and deeper into 
the character of a friend who ‘‘ wears well.’” A feeling lower 
indeed in degree, but not in hind, possesses us whenever some one 
of our belongings affords us a moment of comfort or of aesthetic 
pleasure which we have neither demanded nor expected. 

For the existence cr the absence of such qualities 
and capabilitles in material things the intention of their maker is re- 
sponsible. If he has produced under the lash of commercialism and 
competition : if he has sought to be original, that he might allure or 
startle, without wishing to serve fitness or beauty, then he bas falsi- 
fied himself and rained bis creation. Bat if he has wrought with 
every faculty alert, and with absorbing pleasure in bis work, then 
the thing created will reflect to the latest day of its existence that 
same spirit of trath and love. 

The sooner that we appreciate the inevitable, 
strong, subtle influences which pass from the eye to the brain, the 
sooner shall we give to ourselves (and with greater profit to our 
children than to ourselves) surroundings conductbe to plain liwing and 
high thinking: rooms in which each object shall habe some vital 
reason for its existence, place and function, and which can form an 
anobtrustbe background for the drama of life. 
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One who bas deeply studied the art of building 
and adorning a home, has expressed himself to the effect that origin- 
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ality bas no value other than a purely commercial one, unless the 
original thing has advantages over the commonplace. This is a 
statement which grows in strength as it is thought upon. For if we 
glance about as, we shall find that the greater number of the archi- 
tects, designers and craftsmen who supply our needs of shelter and 
comfort, seek to originate simply for the sake of novelty ; to modify, 
not in erder to produce something better, but merely something un- 
familiar ; occasionally even to foster in the public degenerate ideas of 
household and decorative art, impzessiontstic to the last degree, and 
comparable with the vaudebille, that enemy of the trae and elevating 
theatre. 

The artistic is not the eccentric, or the anusual, 
bat rather the thing which frankly and perfectly meets the require- 
ments and respects the limits of its use and office. 
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Haman speech has ceased to be regarded as 
the most perfect existing mediam for the conveyance of thought. 
The arts stand above it. Not because they habe within themselves 
no sharply marked dfbisions like the languages; but because they 
are capable of finer, more variable shades of meaning than can be 
expressed by firmly fixed conbentional words. Sound, form and 
color appeal to the senses with imperious force, which is the more 
tyrannous because of its silence. Words are forgotten in their rapid 
saccession. They are little and light when compared with the all- 
embracing atmosphere-like quality of the means of thought — trans- 
mission which can be established by the arts. 

It is imperative that we surround ovrselves 
with honest, uplifting, simple and beautiful expressions of ideas to 
be conveyed to the brain through the eye by means of form and color. 


The examples of cabinet-making shown in this 
magasine are from the workshops of the 
United Crafts, Eastwood, SN, Y. 





INERMIS 


Musing, I sat within the House of Life, 

Intent to watch the soft sleep of a child; 

Saffron and rose his bed; radiant and mild 

His countenance; tranquil his form, though rife 
With strength that seemed to court and long for strife. 
But while he slept, there came in garb defiled, 
Sinister, scarred, bearing a distaff piled 

And plumed with nodding flax, an old witch-wife. 


She plied her art, and round the sleeper span 
A knotted web which bound him limb and nd thew 


Strength wroug’ 5s dn seat aaah ea manatiees saa 
The woven int held fast. And then I knew 
The child was Hope. The ancient crone was es 
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proper an is found upon ev 
article made by the Gild of the United 
Crafts. The idea of so distinguish- 


ing the work produced arose from 

e desire to serve both the user and 

the maker. In case either of acci- 

dent, or of a contealed defect in 
which 


be aided in its efforts to ce only 
such objects as shall be 
in construction, process and 





